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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


a 


We have been re quested by a gentleman interested 
in the School about to be established at the north part 
of this city, to insert in the Register, the two con- 
eluding numbers of a series of essays on Our Public 
Schools, which have lately appeared in the Palladium. 
We cheerfully comply with his request. We learn that 
a petition has been presented to the School Committee, 
number of respectable inhabitants of that section 


py a . 
rthe city, praying that the system oi Mutual Instruc- 


of the 
tion, now succesful operation at the basement school 
in Boylston School House, Fort Hill, may be introduc- 
ed into the school about to be established. 


Ix recommending to the Citizens of Boston to 
make a full experiment of the system of Mutnal 
Instruction, now in successful operation in Eu- 
rope and the United States, it is imcumbent on 
its friends to point out the superior advantages 
of this mode over the ancient system. To per- 
form this duty fairly, it will not be proper to 
contrast this system with schools in which de- 
fects are alleged to exist, owing more perhaps to 
neglect of visitations than incompetency of in- 
structers. On the contrary it will be presumed, 
in this comparison, that the schools taught in the 
ysual mode, are models of excellence.— Nor is it 
intended to intimate that this scheme is to super- 
sede the old system among us. It is merely to be 
auxiliary, preparatory. In England it has been 
xtempted to teach some of the living languages 
in these schools, and in Edinburgh the dead lan- 
guages were essayed. ‘The system does not 
seem capable of so high studies, and itis almost 
universally conceded that the instruction in these 
schools must be chiefly limited to the elementary 
pranches of education—reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic and needle-work. It is contended that 
the elements of knowledge can be taught wich 
decidedly superior advantages on this system ; 
and it is now proposed to adduce proof of this 
opinion. 

1. Economy in expense.—This, it 1s acknow- 
ledged, should not be an object of first concern 
with parents or the public controllers of schools. 
Better is it fora parent to expend his whole 
property, in educating his children, than to amass 
a fortune to be hoaided or squandered by igno- 
rant sons or daughters. Better is it for the com- 
manity to expend large sums in bestowing know- 
ledge upon youth, than to suffer them to grow 
up in ignorance, the mother of crime. Whilst 
liberality is recommended, it is folly to be pro- 
fuse ; to gain the most for a given sum isa point 
in economy equally incumbent on individuals and 
public authorities. 

In a very large school in Manchester, England, 
the average expenses for each pupil did not ex- 
ceed $1,37 per annum, but there were nearly 
900 taught, full treble the number that can be 
instructed, in one room, by a single teacher, ad- 
yantageously. In Philadelphia, the annual ex- 
pense of each scholaris about $4. In Newbury- 
port, it is believed that one half the usual ex- 
pense is saved by this system. Here, the annu- 
al expense of each pupil, at a school of 300, may 
be estimated at $4. Such a school would re- 
quire but one instructer. | Let the moderate ex- 
pense be compared with that of our Primary 
and Grammar schools. The children, in the 
former, cost the inhabitants for each, $5 annual- 
ly. The average number of pupils in the six 
Grammar schools (according to the result ascer- 
tained by the School Committee at the semi-an- 
nual visitation last March) was 252. Girls are 


dia 


mw Jame 
permitted to attend only during the summer sea- 
son. If it is calculated that as many girls attend 
during the period permitted, as there are boys, 
the average number, in these six schools, during 
the whole year, may be stated at 290. The 
salaries of the masters are $3600, in each school. 
This gives, for annual expense of each scholar, 
$12.41. It appears then that the education of 
youth in the Grammar schools costs the inhabit- 
ants more than treble the expense of youth who 
would be taught in the school of mutual instruc- 
tion, if one were adopted in this City. Thus it 
is appatent that the new system will be an eco- 
nomical-one. 

2. Regularity of atteadance—From time im- 
memorial children, in general. in early life, 
have shown little inclination to attend regularly 
and punctually on instruction, “creeping, like 
Snails, unwilling to school.” This is often one 
of the greatest difficulties parents experience in 
the management of their children, and instruct- 
ers ordinarily find a greater consumption of birch 
in endeavours to stay the evil of truanting, than 
all others united. ‘The sin should not be laid to 
“Adams Fall,”” bat to the tedious, listless, uni- 
form course of dilatory instruction, in which 
they can take but small interest. Like medicine, 
which they take because forced to believe it 
Will do them good, so they learn the dry and 
bitter lesson from any motive but love of learn- 
ing. The masters are not to blame; for how is 
it possible for one or two men to instruct. in the 
old mode, one, two, or three hundred youth? If 
& boy or girl has the opportunity of reading two 
Verses, or spelling three or foar words, in the 
“ourse of half a day. they have their share. and 
“a se “ ce egy ere devoteu to catch- 

= hes, cutting esks, or other ingenious 
toles of killing time. : 
ae vacad most other elementary schools, the 
PePus who attend schools of mutual instruction. 
“fe generaily punctual and regular in-attend- 


The rules of controling the scholars, preserving 
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ance. A comparison was made last winter, the 
same day, between the attendance of scholars 
in one of our grammar schools, and the school 
of mutual instruction, uader this disadvantage— 
the former was one of the best, if not the very 
best, in town, and easy of access; while the lat- 
ter was inconveniently situated and fitted up, 
and the instructer almost a stranger to the pu- 
pils. ‘The result was, that fifty-three per cent. 
of those on the list in the grammar school at- 
tended, while seventy-six per cent. of the num- 
ber belonging to the school of mutual instruc- 
tion were present. What is the reason of this? 
It is answered, because the course of instruction 
is pleasant to the scholars, and they love to go 
to these schools. 

3. Excellence of discipline and government.— 


order, commanding obedience, exciting to dil- 
igence, are admirable, and, to use the words of 
one of the learned justices of our highest court, 
“ deserving of great commendation.” One of 
the most obvious evils in common schools is the 
idleness of a considerable portion of the pupils. 
Probably three quarters of the whole term of 
instruction, between the ages of six and twelve, 
is lost in our schools. ‘The boy has learned his 
lesson, and the master is too busy to hear him | 
recite ; or he has omitted to learn it, calculating 

he should be overlooked in the crowd. On the 

contrary the tnost obvious excellence in this sys- 

tem, and it is the first thing that meets the eye 

and delights the hearts of the visiters is the 

universal occupation of the children, resembling 

in activity a hive of bees. Idleness, that parent 

of roguery and crime, is unknown; the idle 

boy would tind no companion, he would be an 

object of distinguished notice in the school._— 

This industrious application is not the conse- 

quence of severity ; it is a cheerful labour, as 

is proved by the circumstance that the hour of 
retiring generally comes upon the diligent young 

pupil by surprize. In this respect, then, this 

system has a decided preference to the cld. 

4 Facility and thoroughness of instruction.— 
The union of these qualities may appear con- 
trary to the sentiment of persons generally.— 
What is quickly learned, is often suddenly for- 
gotten, and acquisition is usually thought to be 
the fruit of long continued exertion. But it 
will be shown that this seemingly paradoxical 
union is indisputably correct. In the first place, 
there is no doubt but the expedition in commu- 
nicating instruction is unrivalled. It partakes of 
the nature of a telegraph. A school of 300 
pupils acts like a single person, and no military 
corps perform their evolutions with greater fa- 
cility or precision. In the second place the ex- 
perience in all these schools shows that the ob- 
jection of the instruction not being snfficiently 
impressed onthe memory of children, on account 
of the rapidity with which it is conveyed, is in- 
correct. Twenty-twe years’ experience of the 
sure and regular improvement of the scholars, in 
many places,is a sufficient answer to the objection. 

Important advantages, in favour of the system 
of mutual instruction, have already been stated. 
Many facts, corroborating the statements made, 
might easily be adduced ; but as none, acquainted 
with the system, deny their correctness, it is deem- 
ed unnecessary to enter into details. If, as is ar- 
dently hoped, parents will be induced to exam- 
ine the claims of this improved mode of instruc- 
tion, they will concur in the views that have 
been presented, and hail the introduction of this 
system into this city, as an epoch in our literary 
and philanthropic annals, 

Not only are children delighted with the 
course of instruction here pursued, but parents 
manifest, wherever it prevails, an anxiety for 
their children to come to these schools, finding 
they improve so much faster than in any other. 
To the scholars the hour of adjournment arrives 
unexpectedly, and they show no impatience to 
have the school hours over. If then the instruc- 
tion is pleasant and thorough; if much is learn- 
ed, and that in an agreeable manner, this ap- 
pears to be the acme of school discipline and tu- 
ition. Only one more important advantage of 
this system will be stated, and that, being beyond 
all comparison the greatest that has been, or can 
be named, deserves the serious consideration of 
every parent, statesman, philanthropist, and 
christian. 

5. The influence this system has on the character 
of the scholars. 

It isa grand feature in this system to teach 
the youth self-reliance, also to enable them to 
assist each other, to be habituated to order, strict 
discipline, neatness in their persons and apparel, 
and continued industry. These schools are dis- 
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It was stated to the writer, by one of the trus-| the food of two hundred—they would be in great- 


tees of a free school in New-York, that there 
had not been an instance of any boy or girl, who 
had been taught in their school for mutual in- 
struction, having been arraigned before any 
court charged with any criminal offence. This 


jer danger than before. And while the effect of 


ig on the amount of population compared with 
|the means of subsistence has been overlooked, 
| its influence on the absolute amount has been 
greatly overrated. Even during the late des- 


is a fact worth all the speculation in the world. ‘tructive contests, the population of the greater 


It isa great and decided argument in favour of | part of Europe increased considerably. 


these schools, which are moral nurseries, and 
are, as is fully believed. doing more to amelior- 
ate the condition of persons in humble life, and 
instilling habits of industry, obedience to the 
laws, and reverence of God, than all other means 
whatever. 

At this time, when the attention of so many 
philanthropists is anxiously turned to improving 
the condition of the poor, it is @ matter worthy 
their highest consideration, whether any means 
can be adopted toattain the object of their wishes, 
promising so great success as the fostering this 
institution just commenced amongst us. Fdu- 
cate the poor, stimulate their industry, form 
them to habits of cleanliness, mutual and self- 
respect, instil moral and religious truths, and 
begeary and crime will be essentially diminish- 
ed; the condition of the poor will be raised, and 
many promising youth rescued from yice and ru- 
in. As evidence of what the system can pro- 
duce, it may be stated, that the person who is 
now master of the best school for mutual in- 
struction in the city of New-York, was a poor 
boy, taken from the Alms House, not knowing 
to this day either of his parents, and received his 
sole education in one of these schools, of which 
he is now an able and respected instructer 

As then, this system ensures, 1. Economy in 
expense, 2. Regularity of attendance, 3. Excellen- 
cy of discipline and government, 4. Facility and 
thoroughness of instruction, and 5, A moral and 
beneficial influence on the character—it recommends 
itself to the countenance and patronage of the 
enlightened citizens of Boston, whose reputation 
for literary and philanthropic efferis already 
stand high throughout the nation, and cannot but 
be advanced by introducing a system so eminent- 
ly conducive to the improvement of the youth, 
and well being of society. Br. 

———_? + 
FOX’S LECTURES 
ON WAR. 
[Continued from Christian Register, page 161.] 

How fatal are wars to liberty! Standing ar- 
mies make tyrants, where they do not find them. 
Why does all the world speak of Washington as 
a singular character ? He commanded a victori- 
ous army, and did, not become a military despot. 
The exception is likely to remain unparalleled. 
The absolute obedience of soldiers, and power 
of generals, is fatal to civil liberty. Its death- 
warrant is signed in any country which aspires 
to conquest and military glory. Thus was Rome 
ruined. The armies made their commanders 
emperors, who, by their aid made the people 
slaves, until the citizens, who in their days of 
freedom looked down upon sovereigns, heid pro- 
perty and life at the caprice of any fool, or 
wretch, or villain, to whom the Pretorian bands 
gave the imperial crown, or sold it by public 
auction. Freedom is as essential to improve- 
ment, as the air we breathe is to our existence. 
The ornamental arts, or lighter literature, may 
be the trappings of a tyrant’s throne, but genius 
cannot breathe the atmosphere of slavery. Its 
productions wither in the shade of a despot’s 
palace, though glittering with splendid orna- 
ments, while they flourish on the barren rock, 
exposed to the winds, and beaten by the storm. 


The captive Hebrews hung their harps on the 


willows of the proud Euphrates, but by the 
lowlier stream of Jordan they struck them joy- 
ously to the sweetest and loftiest songs of Zion. 
With liberty, farewell the strength, and pride, 
and glory of intellect—oppression first forges its 
fetters, and then digs its grave. 

And are mankind always to be driven by am- 
bition, like sheep to the shambles? Is there in 
the road to improvement, to be at every step, a 
stumbling block? Yes, say some philosophers, 
whose doctrines have, from various causes, ob- 
tained a temporary prevalence, the world must 
always be subject to the scourge of war, to keep 
down the excess of population: and even were 
we arrived at Utopian felicity, this same tenden- 
cy to excessive population, would prevent its 
permanence, and bring back war to avert star- 
vation. This, if true, drops the curtain on our 
hopes, and falsifies the wishes of benevolence and 
the promises of heaven. The effect on a state 
of high improvement, once gained, belongs to 
our next Lecture. We only ask now, what is 





tinguished for producing an improvement in the 


really the effect of wars on population? The 


evil of excessive populat on consists, not in the 


condition of the poor, and the habits and appear | absolute number, but in its extending beyond the 


ance of their children, their good order, their in- | means of subsistence. 


dustry, and in the zeal and ability of instructers. | 
The monitors have the immediate instruction of 
the classes, decide upon the performances of the 
scholars, hear them read, spell, &c. Thus they | 
acquire a habit of discrimination, their jadgments | 
are matured, thev are induced to reflection, and 
by teaching youth a little younger than them- 
selves, they have impressed on their memories 
the studies they have gone through. <A very 
obvious and important advantage in monitorial 
instruction is, it provides for a perpetual inspec- 
tion of every part of the school, so that none are 
overlooked as it regards their recitations or dis- 


| 


While there is food, num- 
bers are advantageous. ‘Their increase is a good, 
provided the means of subsistence increase also. 
As war is now conducted, that increase may be 
stopped, or retarded; but the means of subsist- 


ence are diminished also, and in a greater pro- 


portion. By withdrawing hands from agriculture, 
and by enormous waste and destruction, it is the 
fact that war destroys the means of living, ina 
greater proportion than it destroyslife; andcon- 
sequently leaves society in a worse condition, as 
to the real or imagined evil of a redundant popula- 
tion, than at its commencement. It is as if a com- 


munity in danger of famine, should destroy a hun- 





cipline. 





dred of its members, and in the struggle waste 


Toa 
certain extent, war acts rather as a stimulus than 
as a check. The demand for men produces a 
supply; and while he can pay for them, the 
slaughter-house of the conqueror, like that of 
the butcher, will not wan: a supply of victims. 
But enough of an objection which is only formida- 
ble because it is fashionabk. 

The hope that nations may ever have sufficient 
wisdom and goodness to decide their differences 
by a more rational mede than hiring men to cut 
throats and burn towns, is socommonly scouted as 
visionary, that it is expedient to appeal to fact 
and experience, and inquire what improvement 
has already taken place on this very subject. 
Perhaps if fifty or sixty years ago some of these 
cold-hearted philosophers had been asked which 
would be abolished first, the Slave Trade, or 
War, they might have hesitated—both were un- 
der the patronage of governments, both could 
plead ihe prescription of antiquity, both seemed 
the interest of large and powerful bodies of men, 
and had nothing against them but reason and 
justice. They would have hesitated—and deem- 
ed it a choice between two impossibilities. And 
the slave trade is abolished, and the practice is 
felony.—T wo facts are cheering. 1. Peace now 
scarcely diilers more from war, than modern war- 
fare does from ancient. We see in barbarous 
states what war must have been originally. It 
ismere slaughter. No quarterisgiven. All ad- 
vantages are taken. Among the New Zealand- 
ers, and Aboriginal Americans, there is nothing 
like the openness and honour of European con- 
flict. To lie in wait and rush unawares upon 
their prey; to fire upon him from unsuspected 
ambush; to steal in the dead of night, set fire to 
the huts, and massacre the inhabitants as they 
fly naked and defenceless from the flames ; these 
are their deeds of glory. In Greece and Rome 
the vanquished had only the alternative of death 
or slavery. What would be thought now of the 
insulting ceremony of leading princes and nobles 
through the streets, chained to a triumphal char- 
iot, for the mob to gaze at—and then dismissin 
them to mesial attendance on their aan 
The proportion of the numbers slain to those en- 
gaged, is trifling now, in comparison with the 
battles of antiquity; to say nothing of wars of 
cold-blooded massacre, and complete extermina- 
tion. The improvements in the arts of war have 
pretty uniformly tended to make it more a mat- 
ter of calculation and less of force and slaughter. 
Perhaps, too, the advance of physical science 
may lead to discoveries and inventions which 
will have an unexpected and happy influence At 
first brute strength alone decided contests. Dis- 
cipline took off part of its superiority ; and the 
use of gunpowder almost equalizes the weak 
with the strong. May not some future invention 
level the many with the few, or at least provide 
means of defence, which wil! baffle an immense 
superiority of numbers? Destructive machinery 
seems peculiarly adapted for this purpose. The 
torpedo may be improved so as to protect the 
fishing boat from the man of war, and secure the 
coast from desolation, However we shudder at 
such instruments, they may, perhaps, be brought 
to an infernal perfection, which will serve the 
cause of humanity, by infinitely multiplying the 
perils of encroachment and attack. However 
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mind in the conduct of war, and of humanity in 
its operations. Half the horrors of ancient war- 
fare have vanished. What isto stop the progress 
here? 2. ‘The tendencies of society have been, 
and are, to limit war, and consequently to abolish 
it ultimately. It cannot take place now in nu- 
merous situations where it used to rage. The 
formation of society stops individual hostilities. 
Private war, once so general and destructive is 
abolished. In England once Baron warred upon 
Baron, and castle against castle hoisted the flag 
of defiance. Those combats have ceased, and for 
ever. What rivers of blood have Scotch and 
English shed in desperate struggles! From all 
appearance, they have waged their last war 
with each other. 
America been, by different formation and cir- 
cumstances, disunited kingdoms or republics, 
what incessant and bloody conflicts would have 
deluged that continent! In this respect, the ten- 
dency of small states to coalesce into larger, and 
of large ones into a sort of federal union, is aus- 
picious to mankind. At present, all the great 
powers of Europe are in alliance: this may be 
only the coalition of governors. Supposing all 
those governors to become the faithful guardi- 
ans of free nations, that union might remain—the 
arbiter of national disputes, the congress of peace 
and justice. 

The wide diffusion of knowledge and Chris- 
tianity, which we have already seenjgood reason 
to anticipate, and the hope of which will be far- 
ther confirmed by considerations to which we 
shall hereafter advert, encourages us to argue 
from the manifest guilt and folly of wars, to their 
disuse and abolition. Let but the great majority 
become enlightened, and although certain class- 
es of society may still be interested in exciting 
an appeal to the sword, there can be no want of 
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means to prevent the sacrifice of the general 
good to their vanity, avarice or madness. Wars 
may be divided, according to their causes, into 
four principal classes. 

Soo 


Extraet from Chillingworth. 


“¢ By the religion of Protestants | do no under- 
stand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Me- 
lancthon, nor the confession of Augusta, or Ge- 
neva, nor the catechism of Heidelberg, nor the 
articles of the church of England, no, nor the 
harmony of Protestant confessions; but that 
wherein they a!l agree, and which they all sub- 
scribe with greater harmony, as a perfect rule 
of their faith and actions, that is, the Bible. The 
Bible, I say, the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants ; whatever else they believe besides 
it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubitable conse- 
quences of it, well may they hold as matter of 
opinion ; but as matter of faith and religion, nei- 
ther can they with coherence to their own 
grounds believe it themselves, hor 
nor require the belief of it of others, without 
most high and schismatical presumption. 1, for 
my part, after a long (and as | verily believe 
and hope) impartial search of the true way to 
eternal happiness, do profess plainly, that I can- 
not find any rest for the sole of my foot, but up- 
on this rock only. I see plainly, and with my 
own eyes, that there are popes against popes, 
councils against councils, some fathers against 
others, the same fathers against themselves, a 
consent of fathers of one age against the fathers 
of another age. ‘Traditive interpretations of 
scripture are pretended, but few or none are 
found. No tradition but only of scripture can 
derive itself from the fountain, but may be plain- 
ly proved to be brought in at such an age after 
Christ, or that in such an age it was not in. In 
a word, there is no suflicient certainty but of 
scripture only for any considering man to build 
upon. ‘This, therefore, and this only I have 
reason to believe. This I will profess, accord- 
ing to this I will live, and for this, if there be oc- 
casion, I will not only willingly, but even gladly 
lose my life, though I should be sorry chris- 
tians should take it from me. Propose me any 
thing out of this book, and require whether f be- 
lieve it or no; and seem it ever so incomprehen- 
sible to human reason, | will subscribe it with 
hand and heart, as knowing no demonstration 
can be stronger than this ; God said so, therefore 
itis true. In other things I will take no man’s 
liberty of judging from him, neither shall any 
man take mine from me. I will think no man 
the worse man, nor the worse christian; | will 
love no man the less for differing in opinion from 
me. And what measure I mete to others, I ex- 
pect from them again. Iam fully assured that 
God does not, and therefore men ought not to 
require any more of any man than this, to be- 
lieve the scriptures to be God’s word, to endeay- 
our to find the true sense -of it, and to live ac- 
cording to it.” 


Extract from Baxter. 


The famous and pious Mr. Baxter in his twen- 
ty-sixth direction tor peace of conscience, Xc. 
observes: ‘ By the occasion of heretics’ quar- 
rels and errors, the serpent steps in, and will 
needs be a spirit of zeal in the church; and he 
will so overdo against heretics, that he persuades 
them, they must enlarge their creed, and add 
this clause against one, and that against another, 
and all was but for the perfecting and preserv- 
ing of the christian faith. And so he brings it 
to be a matter of so much wit to be a christian 
(as Erasmus compiains) that ordinary heads were 
not able to reach it. He had got them, with 
a religious zealous cruelty to their own and oth- 
ers souls, to lay all their salvation, and the peace 
of the church, upon some unsearchable myste- 
ries about the trinity, which God either never 
revealed, or never clearly revealed, or never 
laid so great a stress upon; yet he persuades 
them, that there was scripture proof enough for 
these: Only the scripture spake it but in the 
premises, or in darker terms, and they must 
gather into their creeds the consequences, and 
put it into plainer expressions which heretics 
might not so easily corrupt, pervert, or evade. 
Was not this reverend zeal? And was not the 
devil seemingly now a chisccon or the most ju- 
dicious and forward sort? But what got he at 
this one game? 1. He necessiiated amplicit 
faith even in fundamentals, when he had got 
points beyond a vulgar reach among fundament- 
als. 2. He necessitated some living judge for 
the determining of fundamentals, quoad nos, 
though not in se (the soul of popish wickedness) 
that is, what it is in sense that the people must 
take for fundamentals, 3. ije got standing ver- 
dict against the perfection and sufliciency of 
scripture, (and consequently against Christ, his 
spirit, his apostles, and the christian faith) that 
it will not afford us so much as a creed or sys- 
tem of fundamentals, or points absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation and brotherly communion, in fit 
or tolerable phrases; but we must mend the 
language at least. 4. He opened a gap for hu- 
man additions, at which he might afterwards 
bring in more at his pleasure. 5. He framed an 
engine for an infallible division, and to tear in 
pieces the church, casting out all as heretics that 
could not subscribe to his additions, and necessi- 
tating separation by all dissenters, to the world’s 
end, till the devil’s engine be overthrown. 6. 
And hereby he lays a ground upon the divisions 
of christians, to bring men into doubt of all reli- 
gion, as not knowing which is the right. 7. And 
he lays the ground of certain heart-burnings and 
mutual hatred, contentions, revilings, and enmi- 
ty. Is not here enough got at one cast? Doth 
there need any more to the establishing of the 
Romish and hellish darkness? Did not this one 
act found the seat of Rome? Did not the devil 
set more in his cloke in a day, than he could get 
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by his sword in three hundred years? Yea, and 
where modesty restrains men from putting all 
such inventions and explications in their creed, 
the devil persuaded men, that they being the 
judgments of godly reverend divines, (no doubt 
to be reverenced valued and heard) it is almost as 
much as if it were in the creed; and therefore 
whoever dissenteth, must be noted with a black 
coal, and you must disgrace him, and avoid com- 
munion with him, as an heretic. Had it not 
been for this one plot, the christian faith had 
been kept pure; religion had been one, the 
church had been one, and the hearts of christians 
had been more one than they are. Had not the 
devil turned orthodox, he had not made so many 
true christians heretics, as Epiphanins and Aus- 
tin have enrolled in the black list: Had not the 
enemy of truth and peace got into the chain, and 
made so pathetic an oration as to inflame the 
minds of the lovers of truth to be over zealous 
for it, and to do too much, we might have had 
truth and peace to this day. Yea, still, if he see 
any man of experience and moderation stand up 
to reduce men to the ancient simplicity, he pre- 
sently seems the mest zealous for Christ, and 
tells the inexperienced leaders of the flocks, that 
it is in favour of some heresy that such a man 
speaks; he is plotting carnal syncretism, and at- 
tempting the reconcilement of Christ and Belial, 
he is tainted with popery, or socintanism, Armi- 
nianism, or Calvinism, or whatever may make 
him odious with those he speaks to. O what the 
devil hath got by over doing ! 





The God of Tartary end Thibet. 


The Grand Lama, the visible head of the 
Buddhist religion, resides near Lassa, the capital 
of the extensive regions of Thibet. Many regard 
him as the Deity incarnate, and others, as the 


.| vicegerent of Deity. His worshippers aflirm that 


he never dies, but that hisspirit only transmi- 
grates into the body of a child, where it is de- 
tected by certain sacred tokens by the Lamas, 
or Priests. ‘This is the God of the immense re- 
gions of Tartary and Thibet! 
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Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. 

For a great number of years, it has been the 
practice of the Congregational Ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, to meet in Boston, at the time ef the 
general election. On the day following the 
election they have uniformly had a sermon de- 
livered by one of their number, previousiy ap- 
pointed, and have afterwards made a coiiection 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased clergymen. 
tercourse which have in this manner been main- 
tained between the clergy from different sec- 


The acquaintance and in- 


tions of the state, in connexion with the circum- 
stance, that on these occasions they were united 
in the promotion of one of the most interesting 
of all charities, has happily tended hitherto to 
prevent their differences of theological specula- 
tion from breaking out into any unworthy and 
unchristian asperities. 

We regret to say, however, that for the two 
last years there has been less of that pacific 
and amiable spirit manifested by a majority of 
the Convention than on any former occasion.— 
Till within a few years past, a considerable ma- 


jority of the clergy who assembled on these oc- 


casions, were of what is called the liberal class. 
But, for the purpose of cultivating good feelings, 
and gratifying the reasonable wishes of a re- 
spectable minority, the liberal ciergy, every 
other year, assisted in the election of a preach- 
er nominated by the then minority. For the 
two last years, special exertions have been made 
to bring together as many of the orthodox cler- 
gy as practicable. ‘lhe result has been, that of 
the clergy present at Convention, a majority 
have been of this description. The liberal 
clergy thought they had a right to expect that 
the sazae courtesy would now be exercised to- 
ward themselves in relation to the nomination 
and choice of a preacher, as they had’formerly 
exercised toward the orthodox, while in the mi- 
nority. Weare sorry to say that in this most 
reasonable expectation, they have been disap- 
pointed. ‘The four last preachers that have been 
elected have been appointed without any regard 
to the wishes of a large minority of the Con- 
vention. 

Much however as we regret the illiberality of 
this course of proceeding, there are other cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of a majority of the 
Convention, which we think are a subject of 
still deeper regret. We allude to the introduc- 
tion of questions which manifestly tend te ex- 
cite a spirit of alienation and division, and which 
are no doubt designed to result in the establish- 
ment of tests which shall exclude from the Con- 
vention those who may think differently from the 
majority. This may not however, be the de- 
sign of the movers of these questions; but if it 
be not, we know not what sufficient motive could 
have led to their introduction. 

In 1821,an association of ministers in the south 
part of Plymouth County, proposed for the de- 
cision of the Convention, a question, of which the 


ject of the deepest regret. 
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following is the substance. What constitutes a 
Congregittional Church, entitled to fellowship as 
such ? Many members of the Convention, venera- 
ble for age and experience, considered the ques- 
tion as altogether improper to be proposed to 
the Convention, and one which they had no au- 
thority to decide. In defence of their views of 
this subject they plead that the Convention was 
only a voluntary association, for the promotion 
of good Christian feelings among themselves, 
and charitable deeds toward the needy surviving 
friends of their deceased brethren. That it had 
no authority relative to matters of faith, and that 
all questions which claimed the interference of 
the Convention on such subjects were irregular 
and incognizable by that body. 

The question however, was at that time urg- 
ed on by the majority so far as to obtain a vote 
that a committee be chosen to consider and re- 
port upon it. But before this committee was 
chosen, a motion prevailed to adjourn sine die, 
which was considered as a virtual dismission of 
the question. 


But this was not to be the end of the subject. At 
the meeting of the convention the present year, 
the Worcester North Association introduced the 
same subject by proposing for the decision of the 
convention, the following question: “What con- 
stitutes a christian church with which we ought to 
hold communion as such ?°? 


In relation to this question, it was urged, as it 
was at the meeting in 1821, by many respecta- 
ble members of the convention, that it was a’ 
question of evil tendency, not cognizable by the 
convention, and improper to be proposed for 
their decision. But these suggestions were with- 
out eflect. A motion was carried to commit the 
subject toa committee of thirteen, who should 
report at the next meeting of the convention. 

The liberal clergy who addressed the conven- 
tion on this subject, bore their decided testimony 
against the whole proceedings,and we were happy 
to observe the consistency which was generally 
maintained by them, in refusing as they did, to 
vote at all for any member of a committee, the 
subject of whose duties they considered to be 
foreign from the original purposes, and not with- 
in the jurisdiction of the convention. 


What may be the real object of this whole 
movement, we pretend not to determine, and 
hence we can form no opinion how far these ob- 


jects are likely to be accomplished. We cannot 


however avoid remarking,that unless the question 
is intended to have some further bearing than 
merely to gratify the private wishes, or remove 
the scruples of individuals on the subject, it seems 
to us to have been wholly unworthy the great and 
systematic struggles that have been made to ad- 
vance it thus far. We apprehend that few who 
look at the subject candidly can doubt that the 
purpose is to establish rules in the Convention 
which shall exclude all whose religious faith 
may be obnoxious to the majority ; or, which is 
much the same thing, to effect, if practicable, a 
division of the Convention. We recollect,indeed, 
that in 1821, when this purpose was charged 
upon the advocates of the question then propos- 
ed, it was not denied, but was virtually admitted 
by a gentleman of eminence on the orthodox 
side, who proceeded to argue upon this as the 
real, and a justifiable ground of pursuing and 
perfecting the subject then before them. And 
we know not what reason we have to suppose 
that the purpose of introducing the subject is 
changed. 

Admitting then, as we fear there is too much 
evidence, that this is its object, we cannot but 
feel that it is, on more accounts than one, a sub- 
Itis to be regretted 
on account of the influence it must have on the 
general reputation, and hence on the usefulness 
of the clergy as abody. The public sentiment 
as it regards religion, is generally influenced hy 
the example of the ministers of religion. If any 
among them are seen claiming a_ superior sanc- 
tity and wisdom, or nourishing a spirit of aliena- 
tion and exclusion toward their brethren, those 
that are without, who love the world more than 
they do God, and who are insensible to the great- 
ness of their own infirmities and transgressions, 
are prompt to seize the bad example of their 
ministers as the justification of their own irrelig- 
ion. This is an existing evil, an evil too ofa 
magnitude not to be overlooked. May those 
who have been the instruments of introducing 
itand giving it its present threatening aspect look 
seriously to its consequences. 

But another circumstance, perhaps equally 
worthy of consideration,is the influence which the 
exclusive measures that are now taking must 
eventually have on the condition of our religious 
societies throughout the state. One would na- 
turally suppose that those who are urging these 
measures, might,in the broken and divided state 
of their own congregations, already have seen 
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number) will be by them supported and bome 


through a systematic attempt to deprive a] 
body of their clerical brethren of theip Chris 
tian rights and liberties. Nor can we belieye 
that in the prosecution of the plans that are be 
gun, they can continue to preserve the Tespect 
of the more consistent and reasonable part even 
of their own adherents. Whenever these th. 
happy consequences come upon them, let those 
who suffer and smart under them, charge them 
where they are due—to their own indiscretion, 
and to their unjustifiable disregard to the Feelings 
and the rights of their brethren. For the hon. 
our of the Christian name ;_ for the honour an 
usefulness of a profession which we respect aul 
love; and for the success of the cause of tre 
piety; we most devoutly hope that after the 
calm reflections of a year, the movers and ad. 
vocates of the measures that are in train, will 
so wisely have counted the cost of their under. 
taking, as to conclude it is expedient for themas 
wise men, if itis not their dvty as Christian Mp. 
isters, and amhassadors of the Prince of Peate, 
to heal, rather than to aggravate, the divisioys 
that have, of late, been so unhappily increasing 
among Christians. 





It appears by an article in a late number of 
one of the public papers of this city, that at 
tempts are making in some parts of the state t 
effect a union between the Calvinistic Congr 
gationalists, and the Baptists. At a meeting of 
Baptists and Congregationalists, lately held in 
‘Worcester, a committee of clergymen of the two 
denominations, from different towns, was chosen 
to consider how far the two denominations agree, 
and how far they may consistently and properly 


be united. 
By the report of this Committee, it appears 


that they generally agree in the belief of the 
leading Calvinistic tenets. They also agree in 
considering the churches they respectively re- 
present, as Christian Churches, and in acknow- 
ledging each other as regularly ordained mini+ 


ters of Christ. 
On the “ nature, mode and subjects of baptism,” 


and the “external qualification for communion 
at the Lord’s table,” they represent that they 
have not yet the happiness to harmonize. They 
recommend however that the different denom- 
nations freely unite in public religious services, 
and give and receive letters of dismission and It 
commendation to and from: their respective 
churches, to such members as may desire it. Thef 
also report thatit is proper and right that there 
should be an occasional interchange of public le 
bours, between the different denominations. Last 
ly they recommend that the ministers of the "9 
denominations, “(as far as they have intercours) 
treat each other in a kind and brotherly ma 
ner,” and express the hope that their present 
differences will soon cease, and that ‘+existilg 
impediments to their more perfect union mf 
speedily be done away.” : 

What probability there is that the remaimilg 
differences between these two denominations wi! 
be finally removed, and that a general union will 
take place between them, we are not sufficient 
ly acquainted with the state of their views and 
feelings to predict. Itseems to us howeve!; that 
there are many indications that the religious de- 
nominations of this country, and perhaps of 
Christian countries are fast tending to be mete’ 
ed in one or the other of two great parties, 
Protestants, and Anti-Protestants, 7. e. those e 
the one hand, who are governed by those great 
protestant principles, the sufficiency of the scrip 
tures, and the right of private judgment ; and, on the 
other hand, those who are opposed to these pre 
ciples, and who would enforce the Roman ~ 
tholic doctrine of implicit and unreplying ane 
and obedience to the decrees and dogmas of - 
own self constituted tribunal. 

The spirit of the last mentioned order of me?s 
is one which has long prevailed in the world, 
which, happily, begins to be deprived of the tf 
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spirit which formerly bad ‘its bloody sacrifices,” 
but which now, has power only to ~ Immolate 
character ;”” and we have the satisfaction to be- 
ijeve, with a venerable divine among us of emi- 


ent wisdom, that this is too advanced an age, or, 
Nn a . 
(to use his own words.) that * the world ts now too 


ld. to submit even to this kind of persecution much 
> na 


longer? —————— — eee 
SELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
“The fifth annual meeting of the American 
Colonization Society was holden at Washington, 
C.) on the 7th of March last. The former 
«cers of the Society were unanimously re-elect- 
vi The officers area President, fifteen Vice- 
Presidents (from ten different states) ten Mana- 
gers, a Corresponding and a Recording Secretary, 
da Treasurer. ; 
The Society passed votes of thanks to our naval 
officers and men employed on the coast of Africa, 
for their exertions in suppressing the slave trade. 

The Report of the Society speaks encourag- 
ingly of the prospects of final success in, their un- 
dertaking. Though they have met with some 
reverses, yet there seems to be no insuperable 
obstacles in the way of the final accomplishment 
of what was originally planned. 

Two agents of the society, Rev. Joseph R. 
Andrews, and Joseph B. Winn, have died during 
the year past, on the coast of Africa. Early in 
1921, a company of black people, consisting of 
98 effective labourers, besides a number of chil- 
dren were sent out to the coast of Africa, for the 
purpose of joining those who went out in com- 
pany with Rey. Samuel Bacon the year before. 
Those who went out last year were permitted 
to form a temporary settlement at Foura Bay, 
or Sierra Leone. Since that time arrangements 
have been made for the establishment of a colo- 
ny en the continent. The agents of the society 
have opened a friendly intercourse with the 
Grand Bassa nation who reside near the Grain 
Coast cf Guinea. 

They have made a formal contract with the 
king, for a territory situated about 100 leagues 
south of Sierra Leone ; and between the 5th and 
6th degrees of north latitude. The natives of 
Africa are not found, as it was feared they would 
be, unfriendly to the settlement of a colony 
among them. A greater number of blacks have 
petitioned to be sent to join the colony than can 
be aided by the society. In the city of Philadel- 
phia there are one hundred blacks who have 
been well recommended to the patronage of the 
society, and who express their desire to go out 
as colonists. Neariy an equal number from 
other places have also offered themselves, and 
it is ascertained that there is a disposition in ma- 
ny extensive proprietors of slaves in different 
parts of the United States to liberate and aid 
them in returning to Africa as soon as there is 
reasonable evidencethat the setiiement is read) 
to receive them. 
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The sermon before the Massachusetts conven- 
tion of Congregat.onal ministers, was delivered 
yesterday by the Rev. Dr. Moore of Amherst, at 
the church in Brattle square. After service the 
sum of $359,57 was collected for the benetit of 
the families of deceased clergymen. 





The number of tracts sold and distributed du- 
ting the last year by the New-York Religious 
Tract Society, was 143,831. Upwards of 12,000 


.| by the union, which has long been in contempla- 


Lincoln, of Worcester, was chosen. 
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in the circulation of the scriptures. It is stated 


by the latest accounts, that they meet with very 
encouraging success. 





Funds have lately been sent from Britain and 
America to Calcutta for the purpose of establish- | 
ing a school for the education of native females, 
and exertions have been made at different places 
for promoting this object, but the missionaries 
speak in very discouraging terms of their pros-| 
pects. The prejudices of the natives are so/| 
deeply rooted that it is next to impossible to ob- | 
tain female children to be instructed. 








Table of Sunday Schools in England formed 
from the Report of the Sunday School Union for 
the year ending May 1, 1821. 











Place. No. Schools. No. Teachers. No. Scholars. 
London, 324 4,438 48,862 
Country Schools, 2,456 29,217 270,894 
Wales, “160 310 14.683 
Isle of Man, 46 34¢ 2,861 
Scotland, 676 1,918 44,683 
Ireland, 1,353 135,600 

5,015 36,227 617,585 


The increase of schools since the last year’s 
report, is 789; teachers, 3,890; scholars, 90,030 





The population of the great city of Calcutta, is com 
posed of English, Hindoos, Mussulmen, Portuguese. & 
Armenians, and we are told by the missionaries that in 
order to gain their attention they must be addressed 
in there own language, though they generally under- 
stand other languages. A learned Hindoo, however, 
would reject, with disdain, a tract offered to him unless 
it was written in Sanserit. Anda learned Mussulman 
would expect that it be presented to him in Persian. 





From the Philadelphia Union. 

Last week our city was honoured with the 
presence of several hundred clergymen—the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, Episcopal Con- 
vention, Methodist Conference, Associate Re- 
formed Synod, and, as we are informed, the Bap- 
tist Association also, all sitting at the same time. 
“he General Assembly has not yet risen, and 
its present session will be rendered remarkable, 


tion, having been etlected between che Presby- 
terian and Associate Reformed Churches. 








DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 





Massachusetts Legislature. 


On Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, the newly elect- 
ed members of the House of Representatives met 
at the State House. ‘They were called to order 
by Mr. Walier of Boston. It being ascertained 
that a quorum was present, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inform the Governor that the mem- 
bers elect of the House were ready to be quali- 
fied according to the constitution. His Excel- 
iency the Governor, His Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor, and the Hon. Council then came in 
and the members were qualified by taking the 
usval oaths. 

‘Che House proceeded to ballot for a Clerk. 
Pelham H Warren Esq. received 99 votes and 
was chosen. It was understood that Mr. Pollard, | 
who has for several years past been elected 
Clerk, declined being a candidate. 

The House then proceeded to the choice of a| 
Speaker. After four ballotings the Hon. Levi | 





t 
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He accept-| 
ed the appointment in an appropriate address, | 
and was conducted to the chair. 








of these tracts were French and Spanish. Some 
of them were sent to the Secretary of State of 


the President of Hayti, and the President has | House, to examine and count the votes for Goy- 





A committee was appointed on the part of the | 
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expressed his intention to have them placed in| ¢tmor and Lieutenant Governor,—also a com- 


the schools. 





The number of tracts published the last year 
by the New-England Tract Society, was 468,000 : 
the amount of their disbursements during the 
year, was upwards of $8,300. Above 70 cler- 
gymen have been made’ life-members of the 
Society by contributions of their parishioners. 





At Richmond Va. there is an association call- 
ed the Young Men’s Missionary Society. Its ob- 
ject is to promote domestic missions. + The fourth 
anniversary of the Society was holden on the 8th 
inst. The funds of the Society are small, and 
we are sorry to learn that the labours of their 
missionaries are nearly lost by being spread over 
alarge tract of country. Instead of fixing them 
at some well chosen spot. and supporting them 
there till they have built up a society that will take 
care of itself, they instruct their missionaries to 
itinerate, and in this manner by dividing the la- 
bours of two or three months, among a number 
of different settlements, they effect comparative- 
ly nothing. 





The number of tracts issued from the deposi- 
tory of the London Religious Tract Society du- 
ting the year 1821, was nearly five millions.— 
About fifty new auxiliaries and depots were es- 
tablished during the year. The disbursements 


‘or the year were upwards of thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars, 





Great efforts are making in various parts of 
urope, in the circulation of tracts. Tract so- 
“leties are organized in Amsterdam. in Zeist, and 
at Hamburg. It is stated by Dr. Pinkerton, that, 
at St. Petersburg, in Russia, twenty-six tracts have 

€n published from the writings of the Metro- 
Politan, Michael. About forty English tracts 
ave been translated and circulated in Russia. 





An association in British India. called the 
““ary Society, circulated during the last v 

y Society, vula’ g year 

10,000 English and native tracts. 





— Rey. Drs. Patterson and Henderson are 
the traversing the remote parts of Russia for 
Purpose of promoting the institution of bible 


miftee to report rules and orders for the govern- 
ment of the House. 

The Senate made choice of the Hon. John} 
Phillips, as President. Samuel F. Lyman Esq. 
of Cambridge, was chosen Clerk, Mr. Cleary 
the clerk in former years, having declined a re- 
election. 

The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, mem- | 
bers of the Council, Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives, then moved in procession to the Old | 
South Church to attend the usual religious ser- 
vices. The preacher on this occasion was the 
Rev. Dan Huntington of Hadley. 

The eight vacancies in the Senate were yes-' 
terday filled by the election of the following 
gentlemen, for Suffolk, Hon. Jonathan Hunne- 
well, and Benj. Russell Esq.—Middlesex, Messrs. 
John Abbot, and Timothy Walker.—Norfolk, 
Lewis Fisher.—Plymouth, N. M. Davis Esq.— 
Hampshire, Joseph Strong Jr.—Franklin, Hon. 


societies, and exciting in ithe people an interest |an extensive knowledge of agriculture, both 


'of the White Hills, in New-Hampshire, to Port- 


— 


cabinets of Europe, through M. Zea, their am- 


theoretical and practical. 





A charter has been granted by the Legislature 
of Connecticut, for the construction of a canal 
from tide water in New-Haven harbour, to the 
South line ot Massachusetts. 





We understand that a canal from the vicinity 


land, in Maine, has been contemplated for some 
years, and that 200 shares io it have been sub- 
scribed for in Portland. 

Miligan and Welchman, who were some time 
since convicted of robbing the Pheenix Bank in 
the city of New-York, have been sentenced to 
the State Prison for nine years. 





Fire—The Cotton manufacturing establish- 
ment at Watertown, took fire on Thursday morn- 


ing while the hands were at breakfast, and was 
consumed, 





Literary—The Martyr of Antioch, a new 
tragedy, by Henry Milman, is just published in 
the city of New York. 





Transylvania University—The number of 
students in this institution is 383. It appears by 
the Catalogue, just published, that there are 46 
in the Law Class, 138 in the Medical Class, 39 
seniors, 39 juniors, 31 Sophomores, 29 Fresh- 
men, and 62 in Preparatory Department. 
There has been a gradual increase of the high- 
er classes, since the reorganization of the insti- 
tution in 1818; the under graduates this year. 
in comparison with the last. is fifteen; of the 
Law Clasa forty ; of the Medical Class forty- 
five ; and of the whole Catalogue, one hundred 
and one. N. Y. pap. 





The distance from the mouth ofthe Arkansas 
River to Little Rock, the seat of government of 
Arkansas, is computed at 300 miles; and the 
distance thence to the Cherokee Missionary Es- 
tablishment on the Arkansas, at 130 miles. Re- 
cently, a steam boat ascended the river the 
whole distance from Missisippi River to within 
12 miles of the Missionary Establishment. ib. 





Old Age.—There are three persons now re- 
siding in Hanson, within the distance of half a 


mile, whose several ages, added together amount 
to 273 years. 





A valuable quarry of burr stone has been late- 
ly found at Lockport, N. Y. 








FOREIGN. 





Our latest foreign news is by the English 
brig Friends, which arrived on Wednesday eve- 
ning from Liverpool. London papers have been 
received tothe 20th of April, and Liverpool to 
the 24th. Negociations were still pending be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. Strong hopes were 
entertained by some that war might be avoided. 
It is sa.d that the Emperor of Austria was much 
engaged in endeavouring to prevent war, and 
had personally written to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia on the subject. | 

eports that had been circulated that the roy- 
al family of Spain had been assassinated, were 
without foundation. The disturbances in Ireland 
were subsiding. 





We perceive by the New-York American, 
that a report reached Laguira, 7th inst. that the 
Royalists had, been defeated near Maracaibo, and 
that Morales had escaped and fled. 





Mexico and its dependencies have nearly 
8,000,000 inhabitants—Colombia, nearly 3— 


Buenos Ayres,1,500,000-Pera, nearly 2,000,000. [ 


As Mexico has sent off most of the European 
troops, a counter-rev¢lution is hardly to be ex- 
pected. 





The Colombian government of South-Ameri- 
ca have made communications to the general 


bassador, He states that his government wil! 
refuse to communicate with those governments 
which do not recognize that of Colombia. 

The British resident at Bagdad, Claudius John 
Rich, is reported to have died at Shiraz, in Per- 
sia, Oct. 5, 1821. 





West India Trade.—A meeting of ship owners 





Elisha Hoyt. 

A letter was yesterday received in Senate, | 
from the Hon. H. G. Otis, resigning the office of | 
Senator of the United States. 





Trade is said to be uncommonly brisk at Phil- | 
adelphia, where the merchants are remarked to | 
be more numerous, and to be purchasing with | 
greater spirit than at any former period. 





We are sorry to hear that the Rev. Dr. Ma- 
son, President of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
is now lying dangerously ill, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse about two weeks since, by 
which one of his ribs was broken, and some fur- 
ther injury received. The horse was frighten- 
ed by the report of a gun, fired by a boy in the 
vicinity of the road. Phil. Un. 





On Tuesday, the Rev. Dr. Channing, of this ci- 
ty and his lady, embarked in the ship Mercury, 
for Liverpool. It is expected that they will be 
absent about a year. 





Proposals have been issued for the publica- 
tion of an Agricultural Newspaper, in this city, 
to be called the “New-England Farmer.” If 
the paper should go into operation. it is to be 
edited by a gentleman of talents, and who has 





engaged in the West India trade had been held 
at London, and resolutions were passed in favour 
of renewing the commercial intercourse between 
the colonies and the United States of America. 
[t was further resolved, that the meeeting should 
join the general ship-owners, in the object of 
maintaining a reduction of the West India dock 
charges.—From the New York Statesman. 

It is stated that Mr. Gallatin would leave 


France, in the month of April, on his return to 
the United States. 





Of 257 mendicants lately set to work in Lon- 
don, 196 absconded in a day or two 


Wheat and Flour.—The South American mat- 
kets for flour are likely to continue very good 
for the present year. The crop of Wheat has 
failed in Chili, and scarcity is seriously felt in all 
parts of the republc. O’Hicerns, the political 
chief of the Chilian government, has in conse- 
quence prohibited the exportation of wheat, flour, 
and bread from its ports. 





Vintage in France'—Several letters from France, 
as late as the 8th ulti. furnish indubitable testi- 
mony, that by alternate frosts, the vintage was 


one half. In consequence of this unexpected 
blight, prices of spirits were advancing rapidly. 


A letter from Havana, dated 4th May, states, 
that two launches, well armed, left that place 
the day previous—they have on board about 
100 men, and are sent out for the purpose of 
destroying the piratical nests about Cape Antonio. 





Latest from Europe—By an arrival at New 
York in 29 days from Liverpool, London dates 
to the 25th of April, and Liverpool to the 28th, 
have been received. 

Negociations at Constantinople, continued with 
considerable prospect of a final settlement of dif- 
ficulties. 

The afflicting intelligence is brought by this ar- 
rival, of the loss of the Liverpool packet Albion 
from New York. Of the crew and passengers, 


amounting to forty three, it is said that only nine 
were saved. 














Acts passed at the first session of the Seventeenth 
United States Congress. 
(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 

An act for the relief of John- Holmes. 

An act further to establish the compensation of offi- 
cers of the customs, and to alter certain collection dis- 
tricts, and for other purposes. 

An act authorising the payment ofa sum of money 
to Thomas Shields. 

An act granting a right of pre-emption to Noble Os- 
borne and Wm. Doake. 

An act for the relief of the president and directors cf 
the Planters’ Bank of New Orleans. 

An act to designate the boundaries of a lana district 
and for the establishment of a land office in the state 
of Indiania. 

An act authorizing the payment of a sum of money to 
John Gooding and James Williams. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Walker. 

An act to authorise the building of light houses 
therein mentioned and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of Matthew M’Nair. 

An act to establish an additional iand office in the 
state of Illinois. 

An act granting a tract of land to William Conner 
and wife, and to their children. 

An act for ascertaining claims to titles to land with- 
in the territory of Florida. 

An act for the relief of the sureties of Josiah Pettipool. 

An act to provide for the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage in Florida, and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Joseph Hodgson deceased. 

An act to repeal the fourteenth section of an act to 
reduce and fix the military peace establisment, passed 
the second of March, 1821. 

An act to authorise and empower the corporation of 
the city of Washington in the District of Columbia, to 
drain the low grounds, on and near the reservations 
and to improve and ornament certain parts of such res- 
ervations. 

An act for the relief of the representatives of Green- 
berry H. Murphy. 

An act to relieve the people of Florida from the op- 
eration of certain ordinances. 

Acts which originated in the Hause. 

An act reviving-and extending the time allowed for 
the redemption cf land sold for direct taxes. 

An act to revive and continue in force an act, enti- 
tled ** an act to provide for persons who were disabled 
by known wounds in the revolutionary war.” 

An act to provide for paying to the states of Missouri, 
Missisippi and Alabama, three per cent. of the net 
proceeds arising from the sale of public lands within 
the same. 

An act for the relief cf sundry citizens of Baltimore. 

An act for the relief of Samuel Clarkson and Alexan- 
der Emslie. 

An act for the relief of Isaac Finch, 

An act for the relief of Peggy Mellen. 

An act to authorize the conveyance of a tract of land 
to the city of New York. 

An actto authorize the payment of certain Icertifi- 
cates. 

An act for the relief of James May, and the represan- 
tatives of William Macomb. 

ERRATA. 

On acconnt of the haste with which our last number 
was put to press, some literal errors escapedus. We 
mention only a few of the most essential. In the first 
of p. 163, for Photius, read Photinus—in Samosatra, 
omit r; in Elliot, omit one 1; in Chauucey, omit e. 
EES a TREE 1 a 


MARRIED, 


In this city, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont, Josiah Hovey, Esq. of Cambridgeport, te 
Mrs. Mary Forbes. 

At Cambridgeport, Capt. Benjamin Gorham to Miss 
Frances Harrison. 

In South Bridgewater, by the Rev. R. M. Hodges 
Mr. Abraham Washburn Jr. to Miss Pamela Keith. 

At Wiscasset, Dr. P. R. Theobald, to Miss Ann 
Augusta Shepard. 











DIED, 

In this city, Mr. John Robinson, aged 47.--George 8. 
Taylor, only child of Capt. George Taylor, aged 14 
months.—Mrs, Elizabeth Everett, aged 38, wife of Mr, 
Otis Everett. 

At Andover, Miss Mary C. Devereux, daughter of 
Capt. James Devereux, of Salem. 

At North Bridgwater, Mrs. Huntington, wife of Rev. 
Daniel Huntington, 

In Kennebunk, very suddenly, on the 23d ultimo, of 
the Aneurism of the heart, Miss Charlotte Hatch, aged 
20, daughter of Capt. Joseph Hatch. How frail are 
mortals, to-day the blooming rose, to-morrow food for 
worms. An ardent friend, an affectionate sister, a fa- 
ther’s hopes and a mother’s consolation, snatched from 
them ina moment. But if amiableness of disposition, 
purity of thought, forgiveness of injury, and rectitude of 
heart are desirable traits of the human character, we 
cannot but hope she has gone to receive a rich reward 
from the hands of Him, who is the friend and rewarder 
of virtue. [ Communicated: ] 

In Concord (N. H.) Mr. Reuben Abbot, aged C. 
years. The pall-bearers at his funeral were Messrs. 
Richard Herbert. aged 92. Robart Davis, 88. John 
Chute, 86. John Blanchard,85. Joseph Farnum,®2. 
John Eastman, 75 








iC Subscriptions for the Curistian 
Recister are received at No. 47, Marl- 
boro’-Street, corner of Franklin-Street. 
To new subscribers, who take the past 
numbers, the first year’s subscription, 
(ending August 17, 1822) will be but 


two dollars. 





Christian Disciple. 








calculated to fall short of its usual abundance full 


Bs published, by Wells & Lilly, Court-Street, the 
Christian Disciple for March and April, 1922. 
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POETRY. 


From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
“ And false the light on glory’s plume.” 
* * * * 
“ There’s nothing bright but Heaven.” 
WE may twine the green wreath round the brow of the 
brave, 
We may tread in the footsteps of glory, 
And fame from oblivion a record may save, 
Which shall make us resplendent in story :— 
Yet what is the wreath which the world holds so high , 
Will it free us from care for the morrow ? 
Will it dry the big tear-drop on misery’s eye ? 
Or soften the throbbings of sorrow ? 





No! not in this world can we look for relief; 
From the bright gilded pages of story ; 

For the wound that is made by the arrow of grief, 
Is ne’er healed by the bandage of glory. 

But to brighten the clouds which may shadow our days, 
The hope of eternity’s given; 

And the light that is shed by religion’s pure rays, 
Serves to guide our frail footsteps to Heaven. 


From the Boston Intelligencer. 


Morning Prayer for a Child. 


O Gop, I thank thee that the night, 

In peace and rest hath pass’d away ; 
And that I see, in this fair light, 

My Father’s smile, that makes it day. 


Be thou my guide, and let me live 
As under thine all-seeing eye : 

Supply my wants, my sins forgive ; 
And make me happy when I die. 


Evening Prayer for a Child. 


Another day its course hath run, 
And still, O God, thy child is blest, 
For thou hast been by day, my sun ; 
And thou wilt be, by night, my rest. 


Sweet sleep descends my eyes to close, 
And now, while all the world is still— 
I give my body to repose, 
My spirit to my Father's will. 
A SN A lt OS OCU = 


MISCELLANY. 


Extract from Abbe Raynal’s history of settlements, 
trade, &c. of Europeans in the East and West Indies, 
in 8 vols.—London, W. Strahan and T. Cadell, 1783. 
Vol. 5, Chap, xi, p. 261. 


** In America, it is generally believed and as- 
serted that the Africans are equally incapable 
of reason and of yirtue. The following well 
authenticated fact will enable us to judge of 
this opinion :— 

“An English ship that traded in Guinea, in 
1752, was obliged to leave the surgeon behind, 
whose bad state of health did not permit him to 
continue at sea. Dr. Murrray was there en- 
deavouring to recover his health, when a Dutch 
vessel drew near the coast, put the blacks in 
irons, whom curiosity had brought to the shore, 
and instantly sailed off with the booty. 

‘“‘'T hose who interested themselves for these 

unhappy people, incensed at so base a treachery, 
instantly ran to Cudjoe, who stopped them at 
his door, and asked them what they were in 
search of ? The white man who is with you (said 
they) who should be put to death, because his breth- 
ren have carried off ours. The Europeans, (an- 
swered the generous host) who have carried o 
our countrymen, are barbarians; kill them when- 
ever you can find them. But he who lodges with 
me is @ good man ; he is my friend ; my house is 
his fortress: Tam his soldier, and will defend him. 
Before you can get at him, you shall pass over me. 
O, my friends, what just man would ever enter my 
doors, if Thad suffered my habitation to be stained 
with the blood of an innocent man? This discourse 
appeased the rage of the blacks; they retired 
ashamed of the design that had brought them 
there ; andsome days after acknowledged to 
Dr. Murray himself, how happy they were that 
they had not committed a crime, which would 
have occasioned them perpetual remorse. 
_ “This event renders it probable that the first 
impressions which the Africans receive, in the 
new world, determise them either to good or 
bad actions. Repeated €xperience confirms the 
truth of this observation : those who fall to the 
share of a humane master, willingly espouse his 
interests. ‘They insensibly adopt the spirit and 
manners of the place where they are fixed. 
This attachment is sometimes exalted even into 
heroism. “A Portuguese Slave who had fled 
into the woods, having learned that his old mas- 
ter had been taken up for an assassination, came 
into the court of justice, and acknowledged him- 
self guilty of the fact ; let himself be put in pri- 
son in lieu of his master ; brought false, though 
judicial proofs, of his pretended crimes and suf- 
fered death instead of the guilty person. Actions 
ofso sublime a nature must be uncommon. We 
will mention one, which though less heroic, is 
nevertheless very praise worthy.” 

“A Planter of St. Domingo had a confidential 
slave, whom he was perpetually flattering, with 
the hope of speedy freedom, which however, 
he never granted him. The more pains this 
kind of favourite took, to render himself useful, 
pe = firmly riveted were his fetters, because 
media: <g pers and more necessary. Hope 
to attain a Pas forsake him, but he resolved 

+ Tn Reon esired end by a different mode. 

are obliged are ofthe Island, the N egroes 
clethes Ta Provide for themselves with 
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they are allowed a small orti f terri 
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do not merely gain their subsistence from these 
little plantations, but they likewise acquire a su- 
perfluity, which insures a fortune to them, more 
or less considerable. 

“ Louis Desrouteaux, whose schemes render- 
ed him very economical, and very laborious, had 
soon amassed funds more than sufficient for the 
purchase of his liberty. He offered them with 
transport, for the purchase of his independence, 
which had been so often promised him. I have 
too long traded with the blood of my fellow crea- 
tures, (said his master to him, in a tone of hu- 
miliation;) be free, you restore me to myself— 
immediately the master, whose heart had been 
rather led astray, than corrupted, sold all his ef- 
fects, and embarked for France. 

** He was obliged to go thro’ Paris, in order 
to reach his province. His intention was to 
make but a short stay in that metropolis; but 
the various pleasures he met with in that su- 
perb and delightful capital, detained him until he 
had foolishly dissipated the riches which he had 
acquired by long and fortunate labours. In his 
despair, he thought it less humiliating to solicit 
in America, assistance from those, who were 
obliged to him for their advancement, than to ask 
it in Europe, of those who had ruined him. 

* His arrival at Cape Francois caused a gene- 
ral surprize. Nosooner was his situation known, 
than he was generally forsaken ; all doors were 
shut against him; no heart was moved by com- 
passion. He found himself reduced to the ne- 
cessity of passing the remainder of his days, in 
that retirement and obscurity, which is the con- 
sequence of indigence, and especially when 
merited; when Louis Desrouleaux came to throw 
himself at his feet. ‘* Condescend (said that vir- 
tuous freeman) condescend, to accept the house of 
your slave ; you shall be served, obeyed, and belov- 
ed in it.” But soon perceiving that the respect 
which is owing to the unfortunate, and the atten- 
tion which is due to benefactors, did not render 
his old master happy, he pressed him to retire 
to France. “My gratitude will follow you.” (said 
he) embracing his knees. “ Here is a contract, for 
an annual income of fifteen hundred livres,* which 
I conjure you to accept. This fresh instance of your 
goodness will be the comfort of my future days. 

“The annuity hath always been paid before- 
hand since that period, Some, presents as to- 
kens of friendship, constantly accompanied it from 
St. Domingo to France. The giver and the re- 
ceiver, were both alive in 1774. May they both 
serve for a long time, as a model to this proud, 
ungrateful, and unnatural age. 

“Several acts resembling this of Louis Des- 
rouleaux, have affected some of the planters. 
Several of them would readily say, as Sir Wil- 
liam Gooch, governor of Virginia, when he was 
blamed for returning the salutation of a negro,-— 
“*] should be very sorry that a slave should be 
more mannerly than myself.” 

* £62, sterling. 





Public Charities —The period of the year is 
now commenced in London, when scarcely a 
day passes without an anniversary meeting at 
some of the taverns, to celebrate and support the 
public institutions ofcharity. Itis generally com- 
puted, with great correctness, that the average 
amount ef the collections at each of them is 400/ 
and that four days in the week are selected as 
most convenieut, this renders a total of 1,600/. 
per week for March, April and May, which gives 
an aggregate of contributions to the amount of 
19,2001, taking tour weeks for each of these 
months, and avoiding any extraordinary do- 
nation beyond the common qualification of 311. 
10s. or 51. 5s. ‘This is noticed from year to year 


saddle. Frequently the loops are distended by a 
piece of wood, to form an easier rest for the foot. 
While the animal’s nose is still sore, it is mount- 
ed and putin training ; and in a week or two is 
generally rendered tolerably obedient to its ri- 
der. The faciliiy and adroitness with which 
Hottentots manage the ox, has often excited my 
admiration. It is made to walk, trot or gallop, 
at the will of its master; and being longer-leg- 
ged, and rather more lightly made than the ox 
of England, travels with greater ease and expe- 
dition ; walking three or four miles in the hour, 
trotting five, and galloping,on an emergency, 
seven or eight.” 





Treatment of the Jews in Morocco. 


That city is said to contain about 2,000 of 
these persecuted people—they are confined to 
one quarter, about one mile round: no age nor 
sex dare go into the town, unless barefooted. 
Their dress is black and shabby. Most of the 
women are of a fair complexion ; their rose and 
jessimine faces would charm any but their Ma- 
hommedan masters : their delicate features are 
very expressive and their eyes enchanting. 
These perfect beauties worthy toserve as mod- 
els toa Grecian Sculptor are treated with disdain 
and barbarity—they are obliged to prostrate 
themselves before ugly negro women who live 
with the mussulmen. The Jews are the only 
goldsmiths, tinmen, and taylors that are there. 





From the Daily Advertiser. 
ROXBURY, MAY 24, 1822. 

Mr. Hate—If acceptable to you, I will add 
some supplementary remarks on the present sea- 
son. 

It appeared to be unusually early, by my for- 
mer statement of unquestionable facts. It has 
not lost its character in that particular, as the ad- 
ditional facts will shew. 

In 1815, June 34, first cinnamon roses in flower 
—1816, June 10th, do.—1821, June 6th, do. 
—1822, May 23, [a difference of a fortnight, 
which I shall presently explain. ] 

Persian Lilac, first in flower, in 1818, June Ist 
—in 1819, June Ist—in 1822. May 22d.— 

I could extend this comparison to twenty oth- 
er plants, but one or two as _ satisfactorily prove 
the fact, as so many hundreds. ‘The truth is, 
that from May 6th to this day we have had an 
uninterrupted course of growing weather. No 
‘check to vegetaton ; and those who loosely, and 
lightly, and without any attention to facts, affirm 
that early seasons are injurious, and that a fine 
promise in April will be repaid by a severe dis- 
appointment in June, are mistaken. 

There is, in truth, no general law revealed to 
us, or discovered on this subject, and if it is des- 
tined hereafter to be known, it can only be ob- 
tained by a careful noting and record of facts. 

I stated in my former remarks that the pros- 
pect of hay was better than usual—but since 
that time an unusual drought from May 7th to 
May 20th, at a period when the grass from its ex- 
treme tenderness, is more susceptible of injury 
than ata later period, has changed the prospect. 
I have since ascertained that the clover suffered 
severely from our open winter, not having its 
usual protection. The grass now appears to be 
inclined to “spindle” as the farmers express it 
—that is, it sends up only its flowering stalks, 
while its leaves are thin and few. These re- 
marks apply only to warm and dry soils. We 
are not able to say what will be the effect on 
meadows and lands distant from the sea, which 
are a fortnight later. 


— 





with just astonishment, and is superior to those 
of any other city in the globe ; and even in the 
midst of commercial and agricultural depressions, 
which have scarcely been found to effect the be- 
nevolence of a generous people ; who notwith- 
standing the causes, and notwithstanding the pro- 


stand forward to commiserate the poor and af- 
flicted, and to found places of refuge aud consola- 
tion in the hour of their calamity. 
enty of these institutions have been founded du- 


time there were upwards of 400, none of all 
which have been suflered to deciine :—a few of 
the old charities have not met with such liberal 
support as they have heretofore received, but 
then their funds have been for the most part pro- 
tected by frugal management, which have saved 
them from depression, while they are compelled 
to yield some of their popular favour to new es- 
tablishments, and the modern zeal for education. 

The picture of London’s benevolence can nev- 
erbe contemplated without the deepest venera- 
tion for the national character. 





From the National Gazette. 


The Hottentot women generally ride on ox- 
en. Ina late and very interesting volume of 
** Travels in the interior of Southern Africa,” by 
William Burchell,Esq. the oxen are thus describ- 
ed: 

“‘ The oxen are generally broken in for riding 
when they are not more than a year old. The 
first ceremony is that of piercing their nose to 
receive the bridle; for which purpose they are 
thrown on their back, and a slit is made through 
the septum, or cartilage between the nostrils, 
large enough to admit a finger. In this hole is 
thrust a strong stick, stripped of its bark, and 
having at one end a forked branch to prevent its 
passing through. To each end of it is fastened 
a thong of hide, of a length sufficient to reach 
round the neck and form the reins—and a sheep 
skin, with the wool on, placed across the back, 
together with another folded up, and bound with 
a rein long enough to pass several times round 
the body, constitutes the saddle. T’o this is some- 
times added a pair of stirrups, consisting only of 





a thong with a loop at each end, slung across the 


digious increase of charitable institutions, still | 


Nearly sev-| 


ring the last twelve years, and previous to that) 


The peaches looked admirably 14 days since, 

but they now show that they suffered from the 
| winter. The extremities look sickly. Cher- 
ries, plums and apricots have set finely. The 
| forwardness of the season, and our great heats, 
‘have been favourable to them. Peas flowered 
very abundantly, but they have in general set in- 
differently, owing to the drought at the critical 
' moment of the filling out of the germ or fruit. 

It is too early to decide with respect to apples. 
The blossom has been beyond any thing I have 
seen, but it is to be feared that the dry weather 
may prevent their setting. It isa great error to 
suppose, that our plants suffer principally from 
cold or too much moisture. I find that in the 
‘wet climate of England they attribute the loss 
_of their fruits to the searching and dry winds of 
May, winds which would make us shudder, and 
dryness, which would oblige us never to walk 
out without an umbrella. 

[ have now peas in pod two inches long, a 
fortnight earlier than I have ever seen them, and 
| have no doubt that as we gather the cinnamon 
rose in May, we shall have green peas on our ta- 
bles at Artillery Election, a thing often talked of 
in old times, but seldom realized since I have been 

A ROXBURY FARMER. 


Ihave at this day, Carolina potatoes, as for- 
ward asI have ever before had them on the 23d 
of June,and lam happy to say, that several of 
mny brother farmers have imported the slips, and 
[trust and believe they willbe in avery few 
years, except in very cold ones, as plenty in 
market as radishes, though I hope never to see 
them as cheap. ‘They must be a luxury with us, 
and for every luxury, we ought tobe willing to 
pay. I trust it will be understood, that I am not 
a raiser for the market, but I have a proper 
feeling for those enterprising, and active, and in- 
defatigable men who are—who collect the filth 
of your city by midnight labour, doing more good 
to your health than all the quarantine laws in 
the world, and return to you, healthy vegetables, 
and delicious fruits, better, if moderately used, 
than all the simples or compounds of the new 
Pharmacopeia. 








TO FARMERS. 

It is asserted, beyond a doubt, that the best 
way to cleanse Merino Wool, is to make a suds 
and immerse the sheep in it; take them out and 








squeeze the wool as dry as poss; 

stand two or three Noite : sis eet th 
clear running water, and wash them in , : 

al way. In this manner, Merino Wool Ne tay 
cleansed altogether better than it can on te 
be after it is taken from the Sheep, q el 
will be much less trouble in cardine i here 
ning it—Montpelier (Vt.) Watchunan, ane pi 





HEAT DISCOVERED IN THE MOON’S Rays 


The following interesting experiment 
made by Dr. Howard, by means of a differen 
thermometer of his own invention. & He 
blackened the upper end of my thermo we 
I passed it in the focus of a 13 inch mirrop — 
was opposed to the light full moon, met 
quid began immediately to sink, and jp : 
minute was depressed 8 deg. when it 
Stationary. On placing a screen bet 
mirror and the moon, it rose again tot 
level, and was again depressed on remo 
obstacle:” 


een the 
he Same 


Ving thi 





From the Club Room. 


“T never shun a grave-yard—the tho 
melancholly which it inspires, is gratefy] 
than disagreeable to me. It gives me NO pai 
to tread on the green roof of that dark mang 
whose chambers I must occupy soon—and I of 
en wander from choice, to a place where the. 
is neither solitude nor society. Somethi 
man is there—but the folly, the bustle, the ya, 
ities, the pretensions, the pride of humanity an 
gone. Men are there, but their passions are 
hushed, and their spirits are stiil—maleyoleng 
has lost its power of harming—appetite jg sated, 
ambition lies low,and lust is cold—anger py 
done raving, all disputes have ended, all reye 
is over, the fellest animosity is deeply bur; 
and the darkest sins are safely contined by th 
thickly-piled clods of the valley—vice is dug) 
and powerless, and virtue is waiting in silence 
for the voice of the archangel, and the trump of 
God.” 


there 





Death-bed saying of Sir Isaac Newton's, 


“*T do not know (said ihe great philosopher, 
little before his death) what 1] may appear to the 
world ; but to myself 1 seem to have been 
like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother peb. 
ble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me. 





Anecdote. 


A white man meeting an Indian, asked bin 
*¢ whose Indian are you?’ To which the Indian 
replied,“ 1 am God Almighty’s Indian; whose 
Indian are you?” 








Dr. Ware's Answer to Dr. Woods’ Reply, j. 


hyrage- & HILLIARD have just published 
An Answer to Dr. Woods’ Reply, ina second 


ries of Letters addressed to Trinitartans and Calvinists, — 
by Henry Wark, D.D. Hollis Professor of Divinity 7 


in the University at Cambridge. 


They have, also, Dr. Channing’s Ordination Sermon, 


Dudleian Lecture,&c. and all the pamphlets elicited in 
the present theological controversy. May Vi. 


“ True Messiah Exalted.” 


OR sale at this office, 62 cts. per dozen, 6 cts. sik 
gle, a small tract entitled “* The True Messsih 
Exalted, or Jesus Christ really the Son of God, vindi 





cated in three letters to a Presbyterian minister. By ~ 


Davip Mitxarp, Minister of the New-Testament.” 
—ALSOo— 
Objections to Unitarian Christianity considered, Te 


timonies of Dr. Watts in favour of Christian Cando ~ 


and Religious Inquiry. And the Trial of Calvin and 
Hopkins, vs. the Bible and Common sense. 


TRACTS. 


———_»: 





a 








B ty published at the Curistraw RecrsTEr Of 


No. 47, Marlboro’-street, *¢ Testimonies of } 
Warts in favour of Christian Charity and Relig’ 
Inquiry.” "Price 25 cts. per dozen, 2 dollars peril 
dred. 

Also just published and for sale as above, * Objet 
tions to Unitarian Christianity considered.” 
thousand copies of this popular little tract, were sme 
time since published at this office, and were all sl¢# 
the course of a few weeks. The exceeding chea 
of that edition arose from the circumstance that it™® 
printed with the same type, without alteration, ¥* 
which the article was inserted in the Christian 
ter. The present edition is offered for two dollar 4 
hundred. For smaller quantities than a hundred, 
price will be increased. To tract societies A 
chase a thousand, or any number over five hon 
discount of ten per cent will be made from the 4 
price. 


SCHOOL WANTED. 


B* a young man of good classical educatio 
has for several years been employed as #. 
structor. 
as to character, qualifications, &c. 

A line niidveleed to A. B. and left at this office o 
be immediately attended to: or reference may 1 
to the Editor. May *" 


BOARDERS WANTED, ie 


RESPECTABLE private family in a healthy oft 
ation rear the city, and in the neighbourh ble 
good school, would receive as boarders on 








terms, 2 or 3 children, either girls or boys re i 
17. 


families. Or they would receive a few other ee" 


boarders.—Apply at this office. May “ 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER, — 


FOR 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, 
EDITOR. 

JOHN COTTON, Jr. Printer, 

No. 47, Marlboro’-Street, Corner of Franklin 
BOSTON. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in 

Three Dollars payable in six months. 
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Satisfactory recommendations will be git@ 





advances® 
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FOX’S LECT! 
{Conclude 


Different Cc 


Wars may be divide 
es into four diflerent cl 
4. Wars for disputed 
of England was long cc 
es of York and Lancas 
ing of the battle of Te 
Edward IV. on the thr 
twelfth battle that hac 
quarre} ; and in these b 
above sixty princes of 
one half of the nobles 
and above one hundred 

eople, lost their live 

The licentiousness of | 
Richard, the grinding a 
the wanton tyranny o 
common people had co 
not have left the hous 
pleased, to fight it ou 
them was York or Lat 
since been bestowed m: 
vine right, ascertained 
Parliament, in defiance 
liam Ill. Anne, George 
over, it was thus confer 
never be reacted in th 
must be seen in all co 
however individuals or 

enough to aim at their 
that losing the opinion 
multitude, they had also 
physical force. What 

ists, Lancastrians, Stuar 
rest who * wade throug 
was Richard Cromwell 
off a seditious leader, an 
vation for himself. “ } 
purchase authority at 

blood.” 

2. Wars of conquest ¢ 
those of Edward Ill. ar 
by which the people go 
and treasure, but the ple 
in the royai arms. V 
worth its purchase ; ev 
gain from them is to th 
and the avarice of the f 
acquire plunder Will 
themselves for these; « 
the gratification of cor 
trade now prompts to 1 
usurpation, as well as a 

3. Wars of passion, 
these, democracies are 
They flow from that m 
ers foster for their ow 
times becomes too stron; 
feat tarnishes the glory 
must be wiped off by ' 
the principle of private 
or clan was murdered, i! 
ate, and obliterate the s 
but now the murderer « 
itation but involves in : 
case too strong for infor 

4. Wars of religion. 
impious of all. Men ha 
atry and theism, the Tw 
inally) Christian faith, | 
the Protestant religion, 
all sorts of religion agai 
Now to put down all t 
and blasphemy, it is o 
should go from priests a 
Testament to learn Chr 
find that it may be suf 
fought for. They will 
drawn in its defence,— 
the wounded person, a 
“they that use the sv 
sword.” 

The opinion of the pt 
become more enlighten 
€nment wars will. beco 
bloody, till they gradu: 
not be raised, or paid, 
Would it be possible, j 
a corps of fifty thousanc 
ignorance and vice that 
has no existence here. 
did flourish there. Opi 
bility. Were the gosp 
Opinion would present 
to raising fifty thousand 
soldiers. Peace then fc 
provement. 

i: War is a game, which - 
Kings could not play at: 
And wisdom is their des 

The Slave 'Trade wa 
of humanity alone. Nu 
its continuance, but nobe 
by its cessation. If the 
rally known and cont 
would not produce feeb 
ties, conviction of its gu 
or its abolition, than pr 
tis an immense advant: 
subject is properly und 
interest will join with 
ence co-operate with c 
CY Second the views of b 


© love peace, nations 
real interests. 





